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The war goes on 


“ PACIFICATION OFFENSIVE BY SAIGON IS GETTING RESULTS.” 
How many years ago did you first read that headline? 


Yet it is taken from last week’s “Sunday Telegraph”. A chilling 
reminder that the Vietnam war is not over; that the failed military 
stratagems of American policy have not been abandoned: that Saigon 
is still trying to discover political credibility as a sovereign Government 
in command of its own territory; and that journalists are still willing to 
disseminate the deceptive talk and enthusiasms of public relations men 
as responsible reportage. 


The “ Sunday Telegraph ” man, to be sure, only half believed the story 
himself, and so had recourse to the reputations for veracity of his 
journalist colleagues in Saigon: “ Official optimism is for once shared by 
the usually cynical correspondents ”’: “Although immensely sceptical of 
all official versions, journalists have been writing columns emphasising 
the better security in the countryside and the virtual free movement of 
goods between Saigon and the provinces.” 


Thus we see that a “ pacified” area for these wide-eyed (but cynical) 
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correspondents is ene where the National Liberation Front has launched 
no recent attacks and where communications with Saigon are kept open 
—- which doesn’t, if we think about it, tell us very much about the social 
health of a “ pacified ” area. 


Saigon now claims to control 80%, or nearly 14 million, of the South 
Vietnamese population of 17 million. The National Liberation Front 
claims, on the other hand, to control 80% of the land area of South 
Vietnam and 11 million people. Given the fact that a “ pacified” area 
can be controlled in practice by the NL¥ — at night they take over — 
we may as well believe both sides. There are, in any case, fears at 
present that the NLF may be preparing for a new Tet Offensive. 


The reality, then, is what you see above. These peasants being shepherd- 
ed across a stream are suspected of being Viet Cong, and so are taken 
off for questioning. The overwhelming factor is the gun, however 
courteous the soldier may be. That is “ pacification ”. The “ pacification 
offensive’ uproots an area, destroys traditional patterns, and sets 
neighbour against neighbour. The “ results ” are not at all encouraging. 
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CBW: The ethics of well-poisoning 


Geoffrey Carnall writes: A teach-in 
on chemical and biological warfare, 
held at Edinburgh University on 
January 24, revealed little that was 
new on the subject. 


But it dramatised rather effectively 
the complete incompaiibility of war- 
fare of this kind with even the most 
diluted ethical and legal principles. 


Professor Henry Miller, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of New- 
castle upon Tyne, expressed horror at 
the idea of people who had been 
trained to promote public health using 
their expertise to promote sickness 
and death. 


The use of chemical weapons in 
Vietnam was potentially genocidal, he 
said, and violated the spirit, if not 
the letter, of international law. 


America should not be surprised if it 
was unpopular: “ Well-poisoners 
have never enjoyed public esteem.” 


Individual choice 


A similar case was made by Edin- 
burgh’s Professor of International 
Law, Iain MacGibbon. 


He insisted that, as a result of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, with subse- 
quent reinforcements, there was 
absolutely no doubt about the legal 
osition: CBW was completely un- 
awful, even when it was alleged to 
be non-lethal in form. 
Professor Donald MacKinnon, of Cam- 
bridge, underlined the wanton irres- 
ponsibility of destroying the fertility 
of the soil in a world which badly 
needed all the food it could get. 
He also raised the issue which was to 
dominate the general discussion: can 
we overcome the fatalism which leads 
people to accept institutions like 
Porton as part of the nature of 
things? 
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Porton is the result of deliberate 
choice—but not our choice. 


MacKinnon indicated that an improve- 
ment was only possible if we were 
prepared to look at the issue in terms 
of individual acts of sacrifice, like 
that of the Edelweiss youth 
opposition to the Nazis in wartime 
Germany. But he did not enlarge on 
this hint. 


Two professors from Edinburgh 
University gave their audience a 
glimpse into the minds of those who 
co-operate with Porton. 


Professor Mary Pickford said that she 
had accepted money from Porton to 
pay for research which she herself 
would have wanted to do anyway, and 
she did not feel that this raised any 
disquieting questions about the 
nature of her inquiries. 


Professor R. B. Fisher, on the other 
hand, is more directly involved in 
Porton’s work, having been a scien- 
tific adviser to the Chemical Establish- 
ment there for some 15 years. 


During this time, he said; he had seen 
a substantial improvement in Britain’s 
defences against chemical attack, 
which gratified him, since he was con- 
vinced that the only way to prevent 
the use of weapons was to make them 
unprofitable to use. 

Later in the discussion, he claimed 
a special right to use this argument 
because, during the last war, his own 


operational research team had 
laboured to convince Bomber Com- 
mand that the frightfulness of mass- 
bombing was in fact unproductive. 


It was not quite clear to the audience 
why he thought he had been success- 
ful in this endeavour, but he made 
the point well enough that the argu- 
ments produced by operational re- 
search were the only kind likely to 
make an impression on the actual 
conduct of military men. 


H-bombs ‘too risky’ 


Operational research, it was clear 
from the contributions of Dr Steven 
Rose and Major-General R. E. Lloyd, 
could only report favourably on the 
effectiveness of chemical weapons 
against unprepared nations—in- 
cluding nations that were technically 
backward. 


Evidently C-weapons are a_ useful 
means of keeping ‘advanced 
nations” militarily on top when 
nuclear weapons are too risky to rely 
on. But this point wasn’t much 
emphasised in the course of the 
evening. 


The main statement of the official 
position came from a Junior Minister 
at the Ministry of Defence, John 
Morris. 


He insisted on the defensive nature of 


the Porton research, but added that 
there was a long-term possibility of 
danger from chemical and biological 
weapons, and the fundamental prob- 
lems had to be explored 


He rejected Tam Dalyell’s proposal 
that all work at Porton should come 
off the secret list, remarking that it 
was essential that some results of 
their research should remain unavail- 
able. 


He was asked what kind of research 
this was, but said he could not 
answer that question without in- 
fringing the Official Secrets Act. 


He was evidently mistaken about this, 
however, since later in the discussion 
(when Mr Morris was safely on his 
way back to London) a civil servant 
in the official party informed the 
teach-in of the criteria by which re- 
search papers were judged unsuitable 
for publication. 


For example, it was not considered 
proper to give information about the 
behaviour of microbiological agents 
under British climatic conditions. 
“That is”, he explained, ‘if they’re 
especially effective against us, we 
don’t tell anyone.” 


On the whole, the atmosphere of the 
teach-in was one of quiet intensity, 
born partly of a sense that the out- 
line was emerging of an unusually 
horrible development in human 
affairs. 


FRANCO GETS TOUGHER 


Roger Barnard writes: What’s Franco 
up to? 

Even before the January 24 “ state of 
emergency’? was put into effect, 
Franco’s regime had “an apparatus 
of control which reached into almost 
every phase of political, social, and 
industrial activity”, as The Times 
pointed out. So why the additional 
powers? 


Part of the answer is that the 
proclamation constitutes a more-or- 
less formal “ declaration of war” on 
the wave of demonstrations, up- 
risings, and dissent by students and 
workers that has swept the country 
in the last few weeks, building up to 
an explosive pressure. 


But the proclamation is also con- 
nected with the thorny question of 
the procedure for succession, with all 
its attendant potential for an increase 
in organised disruption and unrest, 
though the “ authorities” are being 
careful to deny any connection be- 
tween the two. 


For it seems, from all the reports, 
that Franco has at last decided to 
tackle the problem of succession 
head-on, passing his imprimatur to 
Don Juan Carlos, son of the Pre- 
tender, Don Juan of Bourbon. 


Whether or not Carlos’s formal suc- 
cession is imminent, such an 
announcement, and such a choice, will 
be bound to provoke sharp disagree- 
ment among Franco’s enemies—and 
his allies, too. 


Nobody, except conceivably the Army, 
is in favour of Don Juan Carlos. The 
Church and the extreme Right don’t 
want him, and nor do the Fascist 
Falange or the traditional Royalists. 


Arrest, search, exile 


This is an especially repressive edict, 
even for Spain. People can now be 
arrested, searched, or made to live in 
other parts of the country at the 
whim of the police. 


Also, newspapers and books have to 
go through the censor’s office in the 
Ministry of Information before they 
can be published. And nobody can be 
sure that the police will not come and 
remove him for questioning at any 
moment. 


The Spanish Government already had 
some of these powers, of course, as a 
result of a series of measures over 
the past year. But, significantly, there 
is now a new restriction on one of 
the scarcest commodities in Spain— 
information. As Peter Strafford wrote 
in The Times (Jan 28): 


“Until last week, Spanish news- 
papers had been pressing for more 
and more details of the various 
forms of dissent—strikes, demon- 
strations, riots, manifestoes, and 
protest. 


“This will now have to stop, and 
it has even been laid down that 
there is to be no more reporting 
of cases before the tribunals of 
public order.” 


By the weekend following the 
proclamation, scores of people— 
priests, trade union organisers, 
Opposition leaders, and _ student 
militants—had been arrested and 
placed in summary detention. 


Official sources will not admit to more 
than 100 arrests, but unofficial 
estimates vary from 200 to 900. Some 
of these have now been released. 
But as Strafford reports: 


“The people released in Barcelona 
said that they themselves had been 
well treated, but that they heard 
cries from others in the same 
prison, who were apparently being 
beaten.” 


With the proclamation in force for 
three months, and an indefinite re- 
newal always possible, the outlook for 
the people of Spain is pretty bleak. 


The two fundamental problems of the 
country—the structure of State, and 
the structure of property—are 
linked, and between them are respon- 
sible for all the other problems of 
Church, Aristocracy, and Army. 


Spaniards have been trying in vain 
to resolve these for nearly two cen- 
turies by riots, civil wars, republics, 
dictatorships, false parliamentari- 
anism, and more-or-less sweetened 
totalitarianism, with very little 
success. 


Worse, these problems are aggravated 
still further by Anglo-American 
diplomacy, propaganda, and military- 
financial investment (recently docu- 
mented in Peace News by Dave 
Shipper) with its complete indif- 
ference to the future of the country 
except as a neo-colonial market and 
an arm of NATO. 


Bid for freedom 


It’s likely, however, that—in a con- 
fused way—many people in Spain 
have become aware, within a rela- 
tively brief period, that the recent 
series of strikes, demonstrations, and 
detentions are the concentration of 
the political experiences that Franco’s 
regime has ruthlessly prevented 
ordinary Spaniards from acquiring for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


In other words, it’s not too far- 
fetched to say that Spain has recently 
been undergoing an apprenticeship in 
freedom for the day when it has the 
opportunity to choose the road it 
wants to follow. 


People there have been learning those 
things that are normal in most 
countries, reactionary though they 
be, of Western Europe: to strike, 
to protest, to organise, to defend, to 
think, and to formulate demands and 
rights. 


For Spanish youth—the only genera- 
tion that counts politically, since it 
did not experience the Civil War— 
this is a discovery that shines with 
spirit. God forbid that their resistance 
movement be crushed in yet another 
era of civil strife and brutality, as 
seems all too likely at present. 


Bob Overy 
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Resistance in Czechoslovakia 


“Again the little men who want to 
control the wind and the rain, though 
they couldn’t run a bath-house, are 
raising their heads. If these pigmies 
manage to clamber up into top, key 
positions, they need only one thing 
more to lead a contented existence— 
an uninformed people.” 

From the Prague weekly “Re- 

porter”, December 25, 1968, 

journal of the Journalists’ Union. 


Fears that the resistance in 
Czechoslovakia to Russian domination 
was over—crushed of spirit in a slow 
drift back to the totalitarian control 
of all public life—have thankfully 
been proved premature. 


What has happened, since the Russian 
invasion of August 21, is exactly what 
those who saw as fatal the depen- 
dence of the Czechoslovak people on 
defiance by their isolated political 
leaders, must have hoped would 
happen. 


Over the past five months, resistance 
among the people has been con- 
solidated, not on the basis of blind 
support for personalities like Dubcek 
and Svoboda, but on political issues. 


So that now the demand is for 
further implementation of the April 
Action Programme of political re- 
forms, and for the accountability of 
the Russian occupying forces to the 
sovereign law of Czechoslovakia. 


These two points formed the nub of 
the political demands which Jan 
Palach left behind him, and his 
suicide by fire has etched them into 
Czechoslovak consciousness. 


Wisdom or treason? 


The issue facing the Czechoslovaks 
was summed up by Josef Smrkovsky, 
then President of the National 
Assembly, with great candour when 
he returned with Dubcek and 
Svoboda from Moscow: 


“We could have refused all com- 
promise, and let things go as far 
as the setting up of an occupation 
regime, with all the consequences 
for the sovereignty of the State, 
political rights, the economy, and 
even eventual loss of life, that such 
a development would undoubtedly 
have involved... 


“Thus we decided to choose the 
second alternative, that of a com- 
promise allowing of the hope that 
it might be possible to continue 
along the way marked out by the 
January plenum. This was accepted 
by the other party as the basis for 
a possible solution. 


“We were aware that our decision 
might be considered by the 
Czechoslovak people and by history 
either as a wise decision, or as 
treason.” 
The hope that it might be possible to 
continue with the reform programme, 
introduced by Dubcek after Novotny 


was ousted in January, 1968, seemed 
to die rather quickly in the political 
leadership when the full seriousness 
of Russian intentions was relentlessly 
made known to them. 


But the hope has not died among 
significant sections of the population, 
galvanised into life in the reform 
movement which overthrew Novotny 
and reluctant to concede their newly 
won freedoms to the men who so 
recently had helped them win them. 


Rather the reverse, has happened. 
Faced with a compromised leadership, 
first the journalists interpreted it as 
their duty to defend the reforms; then 
the students in demonstrations; and 
then the unions and workers. And the 
whole movement found its focus in 
the death by fire of Jan Palach. 


In the first three weeks after the in- 
vasion, when Russian tanks still 
openly patrolled in the cities, the 
whole Czechoslovak population 
appeared to unite in massive gestures 
of contempt for the occupiers, sur- 
rounding the Russian soldiers, 
arguing with them, vilifying them, 
obstructing them. 

Token strikes were staged—and the 
effort was encouraged and sustained 
by the appearance of clandestine 
newspapers, by the secret radio and 
TV stations, and by the continued 
defiance by the political leadership 
with their later-invalidated Party 
Congress being held in one of 
Prague’s biggest factories. 


In October and November, as the 
leadership capitulated to Russian 
pressures, the heads of radio and 
television were replaced, and news- 
papers were forced to moderate their 
outspokenness. TV journalists pro- 
tested without success at the choice 
for their new head. 


In November, two weeklies, Reporter 
and Politika, the Communist Party 
paper, were suspended from publica- 
tion for a month, and 600 journalists 
protested, threatening to strike if 
journalists were sacked. Reporter was 
given permission to reappear a week 
early. 


One thousand artists, film producers, 
journalists, writers, architects and 
academics attended a joint meeting 
of their unions on November 22 and 
agreed to fix limits to the restriction 
of expression that they would accept. 
A delegation went to see Dubcek. 


On November 26, the Institute of 
History of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences published their “ Black 
Book ”, a direct reply to the Russian 
justification of the invasion, the 
“White Book”, which had been 
circulated widely in Czechoslovakia. 


In January, the printers of a new 
journal, Tribuna, published by the 
official Czech bureau, refused to print 
the first issue because it was contrary 
to the post Novotny policies. At the 
Book Congress in Prague, the print- 


Wes Magee 


SUDDENLY, ON A JOURNEY 


All day up the East coast 
of Ireland in a slow train, the mountains 
distant and blue, moving 


North past meditating cattle and the 
silver grey flatness of 
the sea. Flat now, but quick to rage against 


the land, as witnessed by 
a dead cow, bloated and foul, side up in 
a jand-locked grave of sea. 


workers union agreed to co-operate 
with steelworkers, journalists, 
students and intellectuals in united 
action. 


On October 15, 400 steelworkers at 
Kladno had sent a protest to the 
USSR Embassy in protest at the dis- 
tortion of news about Czechoslovakia 
in the Soviet Union. On October 22, 
Zdenek Mlynar resigned from the 
Praesidium ~ of the Central Com- 
mittee, apparently because he re- 
fused to agree to the Treaty which 
gave Russian troops the right to re- 
main in Czechoslovakia. 


The 50th anniversary of Czechoslovak 
independence on October 28 saw anti- 
Soviet demonstrations in Wenceslas 
Square, and pro-Dubcek and Svoboda 
demonstrations. 


On November 7, in a number of cities, 
anti-Soviet demonstrations were 
staged on the Anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, with 166 people 
arrested in Prague. Three thousand 
protested outside a Soviet-Czechos- 
as friendship meeting three days 
ater. 


4-day student strike 


Students went on strike for four days 
from November 18 to 21, occupying 
the faculties. On the last day they 
were joined by high school children, 
and received strong support from 
unions, including a 15 minute strike 
at Skoda factories. 


The strike partly commemorated 
National Student Day on November 
17 but was also intended roughly to 
coincide with the recalled meeting of 
the Central Committee. Their 10 point 
demands included the implementation 
of the Action Programme, removal] of 
hard-line leaders, a six months limit 
on censorship, and the confirmation of 
workers’ councils. 


The railwaymen threatened to take 
strike action if repressive measures 
were taken against the students when 
they resumed their courses. 


In December it became clear that 
Smrkovsky, as the most courageous 
reformer, was to be removed from 
high office, and students, intellectuals 
and workers began a campaign to 
support his position. 


The conference of the metal workers 
union announced their solidarity with 
the students and demanded that 
Smrkovsky remain President of the 
Asssembly. Then the miners threat- 
ened strike action in the same cause. 


Students stage a hunger-strike in 
Prague in sympathy with Jan Palach. 


Eventually, Smrkovsky asked his sup- 
porters not to strike and was de- 
moted to vite-president, but a fellow 
“liberal” replaced him, Vladimir 
Kadlec, Minister of Education, re- 
signed because he was not being given 
enough information to answer 
students’ questions. 


In January, the workers council of 
Skoda announced that they had 
called for a “Council of Councils ” 
from 200 firms in the whole of 
Czechoslovakia to co-ordinate the 
workers’ councils already set up. No 
more have been established since 
October 25. 


Prace, the trade union journal, said 
in its report of this: 


“The working class has taken the 
fate of socialism in hand and will 
become the principle guarantor of 
post-January policies. 


“This courageous attitude merits 
the respect of the whole of the 
cultural and scientific front. This is 
why the leaders of the bearded 
Students speak with brotherly 
affection of the working class. 


“ Apart from the economic impor- 
tance of the Workers’ Councils, 
which alone are able to guarantee 
relative autonomy for enterprises, 
we must insist that the Councils can 
become an important barrier to any 
attempts to re-establish the dictator- 
ship of ‘Cabinet Politics’ or to 
revive the hard, bureaucratic 
system.” 


In June, 1967, the novelist Ludvik 
Vaculik had expressed at the momen- 
tous fourth congress of the Writers 
Union, the idea in the minds of 
Czechoslovaks which still appears to 
be troubling the Russians and their 
“little men’. “I assume”, he said, 
“that none of us was born for the 
sake of being governed easily.” 


Factual material from “ Czechoslo- 
vakia International”, an emergency 
project of the International Confeder- 
ation for Disarmament and Peace, 6 
Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30 Sunday 9 February 

fissex Church Hail 

Palace Gardens Terr, Nott Hill Gate 
Peter Roberts 

Compassion In World Farming 
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HEALEY’S BLOCKBUSTER 


Kevin McGrath writes: “ Mr Healey’s 
widely reported warning can legiti- 
mately be interpreted as another sign 
that the tide of indifference, which 
was beginning to menace NATO after 
re years of peace in Europe, is on the 
urn.” 


That is Dan Van der Vat, in a hailf- 
page lead feature in The Times of 
February 4. The warning to which 
he so approvingly refers is that of 
Denis Healey, Britain’s Defence Secre- 
tary, made this week at an interna- 
tional defence symposium at (suitably 
enough) Munich, that in the event of 
a large-scale Soviet attack, NATO 
would be forced to use nuclear 
weapons. 


“Within the past few days, the Soviet 
press and radio have been reverting 
to a theme that is as old as the first 
beginnings of the Muscovy state. It is 
the obsessional fear of military men- 
aces rising on both Russia’s eastern 
and western flanks ”. 


That is the lead editorial in The Times 


7,700 of you 


—read this! 


Two weeks ago 8,000 supporters of 
Peace News received a letter from 
George MacLeod. We thought he made 
out a powerful case for the paper — 
it certainly left no doubt as to what 
this great veteran Christian pacifist 
would feel if people did not react to 
his appeal. 


If you hadn’t sent, by today, your 
share of the anticipated deficit of 
£3,000 on our 1968 aceounts, Lord 
MacLeod said, “Don’t kid yourself 
you are committed to the Peace Move- 
ment beeause you ain’t.” 


Nothing we can now write will be in 
print early enough to avert what looks 
like ending as a disastrous year for 
Peace News’ funds. Less than 300 
marvellous readers had sent in £500 
by tonight (Tuesday) just before the 
paper went fo press. 


This is £2,500 short of what has been 
spent above our income in producing 
the much more condensed paper you 
now get, and in doing all sorts of 
other work for the movement. 


You know we cannot publish less than 
8 pages and still attract the hundreds 
of new young readers gained every 
month. You know, too, that we cannot 
reasonably ask for more than Is each 
week. You know, and Lord MacLeod 
reminded us, that the “ Beer and Cos- 
metics ” space buyers don’t pour their 
millions into the radical press. 


So you know that YOU must now put 
pen to cheque book, or buy a postal 
order, or send us some old jewellery, 
or fine yourself 25% of this week’s 
earnings, or pass the hat around — 
SOMETHING, ANYTHING to make 
sure Peace News begins its new 
financial year with a fair chance of 
survival, even if its Balance Sheet for 
1968 just cannot be balanced. 


Seven thousand seven hundred sup- 
porters, and you in particular, are 
challenged by George MacLeod to 
retain their standing as responsible 
peace people, and a negligible 6s 8d 
is all it takes. 


. But make it at least £1 to help out g 


the many students and retired people 
on our list — and make it £50 if your 
annual income is greater than our 
annual deficit. 


How can we do this job at all unless 
you judge it to be worth doing, and 


worth supporting. 
HARRY MISTER 


Please address your contribution to 
Lord MacLeod of Fuinary, c/o Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
Ni, and make cheques etc payable to 
Peace News. 


of the same day, on the page opposite 
Van der Vat’s article. 


Evidently, what is an obsessional fear 
on the part of the Russians is a hope- 
ful sign of rationality returning to 
NATO, when it is expressed by Denis 
Healey. 


But the matter is too serious to be 
shrugged off cynically. We look like 
being on the brink of a new, appall- 
ingly expensive and hideously danger- 
ous arms race. 


Massive build-up 


“The Americans were very much 
more sympathetic to my views than 
the past Administration in two main 
areas’, said Healey on arriving back 
at Heathrow on Monday, February 3. 


“First the American senators and 
congressmen emphasised Mr Nixon’s 
desire to reinvigorate the alliance and 
maintain American commitment to it. 
And secondly there is much less dis- 
position in the new Administration to 
exaggerate the national capabilities of 
the NATO forces in comparison with 
those of the Soviet Union.” 


So we're going to have to have a mas- 
sive build-up of conventional arma- 
ments. The Warsaw Pact has an air- 
craft superiority of nearly two to one, 
and in Central Europe, 100 per cent 
more infantry, and 200 per cent more 
armour. 


All NATO has is about 7,000 “ tactical 
nuclear warheads sited all over Eur- 
ope.” Of course, there’s no thought 
of running this down alongside any 
“ conventional ” build-up. 


What such a build-up would mean is 
frightening. Plans already announced 
by America, Britain and West Ger- 
many to increase their commitments 
to NATO would go nowhere near mak- 
ing up the “ deficit”. 

So far as Britain is concerned the 
only move that could make any signi- 
ficant difference would be a restora- 
tion of conscription and a massive 
increase in military spending. 

It seems hard to imagine that with 
a General Election coming up, and a 
permanent economic crisis, the Lab- 
our Government can really move far 
in that direction, even under the en- 
thusiastic prodding of empire-building 
Healey and Quaker Nixon. 


And the interesting thing is that it 
is only one year since Robert Mc- 
Namara, then US Defence Secretary, 
dismissed as unimportant the same 
numerical superiority of the Warsaw 
Pact that has so upset Healey. 


“In the intervening period”, admits 
Van der Vat in his Times article, 
“there have been no fundamental 
changes in the military statistics, 
apart from the seven extra Soviet divi- 
sions which have remained in Czecho- 
slovakia since the August invasion.” 


The crucial difference, he suggests, is 
that since the invasion, there is a new 
realisation of the speed with which 
the Warsaw Pact can move. 


An alternative explanation might, 
however, be that the Czechoslovak in- 
vasion has provided a splendid excuse 
for building up NATO forces. And if 
any such build-up helps the invaders 
retrospectively to justify the invasion, 
that’s too bad. 


The first 

British Army 

man in 

Vietnam: ‘A 
precedent setting 
waiver’ 


A regulation which forbids officers in 
the British Army from joining any 
foreign army within five years of re- 
tiring, was set aside by the British 
Government this week in order to 
allow a colonel to join the American 
Army in Vietnam. 


At midnight on Friday, January 31, 
Lt Col Peter Fleming retired from the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
At 8 am on Saturday, he joined the 
United States Army’s 197 Light In- 
fantry Brigade, with the same rank. 


Since 1966 he had been assigned oy 
his former unit to act as “ Britis 

liaison officer ” at the Infantry Centre 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. But his 
efforts to get sent to Vietnam as an 
“observer” were blocked by the 
British Government. 

“Professionally frustrating ” was how 
the war-loving Col Fleming described 
the situation. 

Now, thanks to what the Daily Tele- 
graph (February 4) terms “a prece- 
dent setting waiver” by the British 
Government, he should be off to Viet- 
nam in the near future. 

In addition to his basic pay of 
£264 10s a month, he will draw a 
British pension. 


Election puzzle for civil righters 


Kevin McGrath writes: Faced with 
the likelihood that he would be out- 
voted by a meeting of the Parliamen- 
tary Unionist Party planned for this 
Wednesday, O’Neill struck first. He 
used his final and—possibly—trump 
card. From now on it’s a whole new 
game. 


How those in the civil rights move- 
ment will react, and to what extent 
they will be able to turn the situation 
to advantage, is still very much in the 
air. 

For civil righters, there are three ob- 
vious strategies to take in this elec- 
tion. It would be possible to support 
O’Neill on a lesser-evil argument. 


It would be possible to field specific- 
ally Civil Rights candidates, or to back 
candidates belonging to existing par- 
ties who are seen as supporting the 
aims of the movement. 


It would be possible to publicly de- 
clare that the election is essentially 
irrelevant to the real problems of 
Northern Ireland, and to use the pos- 
sibilities made available by it as part 
of a programme of mass education. 


It seems pretty certain that all three 
strategies are going to be adopted by 
one section or another of what has 
always, throughout its short life, been 
very much of a coalition. 


The temptation to support O’Neill is 
oing to be a real one for many 
middle-of-the-roaders. A Government 
of what are, in effect, Paisleyites, 
with a few of the edges knocked off, 
would be very unpleasant indeed. 


It’s what Northern Ireland has had 
for nearly 50 years, but O’Neill has 
indeed knocked a few more edges off 
recently. 

A freshly confident ultra-Orange gov- 
ernment with a mandate for “No 
Surrender” would be in a far better 
position to resist any pressure from 
Westminster towards reform, and— 


more important—to smash down fero- 
ciously on any extra-parliamentary 
opposition. 

More, such a victory could be a sig- 
nal for celebratory pogroms against 
Catholics such as have died out in 
recent years, and also for a swing to- 
wards an adoption by the despairing 
minority of violence, perhaps with a 
view towards forcing direct interven- 
tion by Westminster. 


‘Back O’Neill’ 


But the price for backing O’Neill 
would be very high. If the result of 
the election were what could be seen 
as a personal vote of confidence in 
O’Neill by the people of Northern 
Ireland, his power to resist pressure 
for genuine reform would be very 
much increased. And the “ reforms ” 
promised so far are just not good 
enough by any standards. 


If politics in Northern Ireland ceases 
to be fundamentally sectarian, the 
Unionist Party has lost its life-tenure 
on the Stormont Parliament. It’s con- 
ceivable that O’Neill might even be 
willing to accept this. It is not con- 
ceivable that even ‘“ Reform Union- 
ists’ will agree. 

Even before the election was called, 
there were plans to set up a “ New 
Ulster Movement”, of “moderate” 
Catholics and Protestants, with an in- 
itial meeting on Wednesday this week. 
Inevitably, there will be some active 
civil righters, and many more passive 
sympathisers who will work to back 
O'Neill. 

But most of those who have been 
active in the streets will be taking up 
one of the other strategies. 


“We just don’t know whether to say, 
‘Pay no attention to the election, it’s 
irrelevant ’"—which is an oversimpli- 
fication—or to put up a slate of candi- 


dates’, said Michael Farrell of the 
Peopie’s Democracy and the Young 
Socialist Alliance, on Tuesday. 


“Last night I thought I was for the 
slate of candidates, now I’m inclining 
towards the other.” 


If civil rights candidates were fielded 
they would stand in seats which have 
been uncontested in previous elec- 
tions some of which are Unionist and 
some Nationalist. 


It seems pretty certain that, for ex- 
ample, the seat in Derry held by 
Eddie McAteer, leader of the Stor- 
mont Nationalist Party, will be con- 
tested, probably by a Northern Ire- 
land Labour Party candidate. 


Ivan Cooper and John Hume of Der 
Citizens’ Action Committee have bot: 
been suggested as candidates for the 
two Derry seats. 


The price that any active role in the 
election is likely to mean for the civil 
righters is that it will—at least tem- 
porarily—shatter the degree of unity 
that has so far been achieved. 


In the aftermath of the election, unity 
will be needed. And even during the 
excitement of the election campaign 
it is essential to concentrate on get- 
ting it across that the changes needed 
in Northern Ireland are a great deal 
more far-reaching than will, or can, 
be imposed by any Government. 

If anybody believes that sweeping 
victory for O’Neill, or even the elec- 
tion of a panel of candidates devoted 
to Civil Rights, is going to solve the 
problems of Northern Ireland, they 
are going to be very disappointed. 
And in that sense, the election is es- 
sentially irrelevant. 
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International support shifts towards Biafra 


Roger Moody writes: Even in the most 
confused and bitter of wars, there 
can come a point when sympathies 
shift from one combatant to the other 
— often when the fighting becomes so 
entrenched that a neat military solu- 
tion seems impossible. 

Such a shift is occurring almost im- 
perceptibly, I believe, in the Nigeria/ 
Biafra war. 


a _ 


Don't get me wrong! Some of my best 
friends are Arabs. 


Fund starts 
for Pat 


A group of sympathisers have started 
a fund on behalf of Pat Arrowsmith, 
in jail until June 3 for refusing to 
agree to be bound over following the 
November Non-Violent Action Com- 
mittee demonstration outside Elliott 
Automation Ltd in November. 


Devi Prasad, Jeanne Smythe, Dick 
Nettleton and Francis Deutsch this 
week issued an appeal for money to 
pay the rent of Pat’s flat so that she 
will have a home when she comes 
out, and also so that she can have a 
holiday. ‘ 

“Pat is going to be confronted with 
many problems on her release. We 
feel that acute financial worry should 
not be added to them.” 


Cheques or offers to distribute the 
appeal etc to: Jeanne Smythe, 68 
ewitt Road, London N8. 


Squatting on 


The trial of Jim Radford on charges 
arising out of the December 21-22 
squat for the homeless in Leyton, 
opened on Monday, February 3, at 
Stratford Magistrates Court 


After two prosecution policemen had 
given evidence, and Jim Radford had 
cross-examined, the case was 
adjourned till February 12. 


By that time the largest squatter 
action so far should have started, with 
the “installation” by the London 
Squatters Campaign of up to 10 
families in what it is hoped will be 
semi-permanent homes. 


“We need a couple of hundred sup- 
porters ”, said Ron Bailey. (Contact: 
01-539 8059. Assemble Manor Park 
(BR) Station, Station Road, E12, at 
2 pm Sunday, February 9.) 


On February 15, Essex Squatters are 
planning to take over, and adapt for 
two families, a derelict church just 
outside Harlow. The church has never 


~ been consecrated and the responsible 


church authorities have no use for it. 


However, a recent attempt to get 
penning approval, for the building to 

e adapted into a house, was refused 
since it is a few yards inside the green 
belt. Contact: Alf Williams, 27 


Manor Road, Old Harlow, Essex. 


Certainly, there is now little doubt 
that, as West Africa laconically puts 
it, the “final final Federal push” is 
soon to begin. Last week, commanders 
of the three Federal divisions met on 
the field, presumably to tighten up 
communications and consolidate their 
actions. 


According to Biafra, a big offensive 
opened up on the Northern front on 
Wednesday, January 29 At the same 
time, the 2nd Division, newly rein- 
forced, was trying to capture the vital 
Onitsha-Awka-Enugu road, so as to 
link up with the Ist Division further 
east. 


But equally, there is little doubt that 
the new offensive will stumble on the 
old obstacles — ever-extending supply 
lines, lack of heart for the fighting 
among Federal troops, and Biafran 
determination and fire-power. 


According to Biafran sources, the 
Federal troops were holding 70 
armoured vehicles (presumably 
British supplied) in reserve at Enugu 
at the start of the current offensive 
three weeks ago. 


They claim to have destroyed 10 of 
these already and are reported to be 
“now well-supplied with armour- 
piercing weapons.” (Financial Times, 
January 29.) 


The Biafrans also claim to be advanc- 
ing on Owerri and appear to be res- 
ponsible for the unidentified plane 
attacks on Obagie in the mid-West, 
and at Calabar airport a week ago, 
which, if this is true, mark the first 
air action by Biafra since the early 
months of the war. 


A Biafran victory is just not on the 
cards. Arms supplies from indirect 
French sources have, according to 
Jeune Afrique, dropped sharply from 
their peak of 300 tons last October, 
and there is no sign of an increase. 


Nonetheless, the military stalemate 
could continue indefinitely. A Federal 
announcement last month that “ We 
are confident the war will end this 
year”, hardly squares with “a quick 
final push”, but is far more realistic. 


Cease-fire moves 


On January 23, a majority of the US 
Senate asked President Nixon to 
“provide more food, money, non- 
combat aircraft and ground vehicles 
to help those threatened with starv- 
ation ” (principally in Biafra). 

The demand followed the provision of 
8 Boeing Stratofreighters for Biafran 
relief — four to the IRC and four to 
Joint Church Aid— and preceded a 
stronger demand, made on February 
2, by 17 Senators, calling for diplo- 
matic intervention to promote “an 
immediate cease-fire.” 


Senator Dodd, chief sponsor of the 
resolution, stated that only one 
country could stand to benefit from 
the conflict “and that is the Soviet 
Union (which) has from the begin- 
ning been the prime supporter of this 
genocidal war.” 


France plans a National Biafra Day 
soon “ to maintain the French humani- 
tarian programme at its current 
level.” They require £400,000 in the 
next six months. 


At the same time, former French 
Ambassador to Nigeria, Raymond 
Offroy, in the journal Notre Repub- 
lique, has called on France to recog- 
nise Biafra, since the suffering there 
is an “ exclusively political problem.” 


Swedish members of Parliament are 
also pressing for the recognition of 
Biafra, and there is now speculation 
that Sweden may become the first 
non-African country to take this step. 


African opinion 


In Africa, the Afro-Malagasy Common 
Organisation (OCAM) last week end- 
ed its summit conference .after secret 
discussions on the war. Unconfirmed 
reports say that the four delegates 
from OCAM (which comprises nations 
in French-speaking Africa) were to go 
to Lagos and Biafra with proposals for 
negotiations 

When the Conference opened, Nigeria 
was refused permission to admit an 
observer, a ‘‘ move indicating growing 
sentiment for ... Biafra”, according 
to UPI (January 29) and a “ gesture 
to the pro-Biafran sentiments of some 
member States,” according to West 
Africa (February 1). 

At the OCAM meeting, President 
Senghor denied rumours that Senegal 
was soon to recognise Biafra, but his 
call for “an immediate ceasefire and 
negotiations . . .” was supported by 
the 12 delegates. 


A significant development in Britain 
has been the publication of a “ Letter 
to General Gowon” in the Spectator 
(January 31) by Dame Margery Per- 
ham, which asks the Federal leader to 
grant Biafra “some interim status as 
a temporary measure” as an agreed 
basis on which negotiations could 
begin. 

Margery Perham, DCMG, CBE, is a 
Fellow of Nuffield College, Reith Lect- 
urer for 1961 on post-colonial Africa, 
biographer of Lord Lugard (who was 
the architect of modern Nigeria), an 
acknowledged world expert on Africa, 
and a personal friend of General 
Gowon’s. 


Last year, she called upon the Biaf- 
rans to surrender, since “a Federal 
victory (seemed) imminent, and my 
one great hope was that Colonel 
Ojukwu should not hold out to the 


end, one that could mean further 
destruction of the people... .” 


Her statement then was given a great 
deal of publicity, both in this country 
and in Nigeria. Last week’s letter, 
however, seems to have been ignored, 
though it makes an important reas- 
sessment of the situation. 


Dame Margery now recognises that 
Colonel Ojukwu will not give up and 
that the massacre of the Ibos in the 
North during 1966 is the major 
“motive for Biafran obduracy.” 


In urging Gowon to accept the interim 
agreement, Dame Margery concludes: 
“The survivors of a Biafra which 
has been turned into a graveyard 
will never forget their wrongs... .” 


Biafra aid 


As the Red Cross haltingly started its 
new relief flights from Dahomey 
earlier this week—in an operation 
which will be much more expensive 
and time-consuming than those from 
Fernando Po—Joint Church Aid met 
in Copenhagen to plan an increase in 
its shipments. 

“Up till now,” says Joint Biafra Fa- 
mine Appeal (the Irish partner in 
Joint Church Aid), ‘“ the air-lift (from 
Sao Tome) has handied 100 tons per 
night, but with the arrival of the four 
strato-freighters it is hoped to in- 
crease this to 300 tons. 


“To maintain this, a two to three 
thousand ton vessel must arrive at 
Sao Tome every week, loaded with 
high protein foods and medicines.” 


The JBFA’s fourth ship to Biafra is 
due to leave very soon. The fifth has al- 
ready been helped to the tune of £225 
by Peace News readers, responding to 
an appeal in the paper, and will call 
in at this country during early March. 


Negotiations are now under way with 
port authorities in both Bristol and 
Liverpoo] for cheap docking facilities. 
When the ship docks at Liverpool, 
help has been promised from a num- 
ber of sources, especially the Univer- 
sity. 

Last week, 100 students leafleted 
Liverpool docks, urging the dockers 
to black arms shipments to Nigeria. 
Information received then suggests 
that small-arms shipments go from 
eee to Lagos virtually every 
week. 


Foodstufis, medicines, clothing, and 
other materials are now urgently 
needed to fill the JBFA ship. A ware- 
house has been obtained for interim 
storage of supplies collected in the 
London area. 

For further information and details 
of supplies needed, please contact: 
Roger Moody, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London NI. (01-837 4473). 


Italian students take direct action 


Students in a dozen or more cities all 
over Italy were this week taking part 
in direct action against grievances 
ranging from conscription, to inade- 
quate public transport, to ill-treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 


A mental institute in Colorno, near 
Parma, was occupied for the second 
time in six weeks by medical stu- 
dents, with the support of families of 
patients, and some of the staff. The 
institute contains 860 patients, with 
only seven doctors. 


“If the law does not defend the men- 
tally ill, we shall destroy the law,” 
said one of the signs on the former 
palace of the Duke of Parma. 


In Milan, two high school] students on 
Saturday began a hunger strike 


against the conscription system. On 
Monday, 10,000 students marched 
through the city, blocking traffic. 
(Whether this was connected with 
the hunger strike, or was for educa- 
tional reform is not clear from press 
reports.) 


About 1,500 students in Palermo 
walked out of classrooms on Satur- 
day and went on strike, when author- 
ities who had promised to hear their 
complaints failed to appear. 


Railways were blocked by protesting 
students at two places. At Oria in sou- 
thern Italy, students obstructed a rail- 
way line for one hour in protest at 
inadequate services. 


At Fondi, between Rome and Naples, 
students joined with’ small farmers 


and labourers protesting at the low 
price given by wholesalers for 
oranges—the peasants get 20 lira a 
kilo for fruit that is sold in Rome for 
150 lira. 


They built limestone barricades on a 
rail line, halting all rail traffic south 
of Rome. A force of 1,300 police from 
Rome had been unable to clear the 
line by nightfall. 

The student unrest is part of a wider 
upheaval. Last week 40,000 filling- 
station operators struck for four days, 
and halted pretty well all private 
motorists. 

This Wednesday (February 5) a na- 
tional general strike was due, in pro- 
test at the failure of the Cabinet to 
reply to demands for an adequate 
pension scheme, 
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Letters 


Arms for Nigeria 


A local businessman, Mr Stanley Stan- 
ley (yes!) of “ Appledore”’, Broom- 
field Park, Sunningdale, Berkshire, is 
in the management of the Stanley 
Merchanting Company Ltd, who have 
offices in London. 
He has been engaged to arrange the 
shipping of £280,000-worth of am- 
munition to the Federal Nigerian 
Forces. 
The clients in this case have already 
sold 5,000 rifles to Federal Nigeria, 
but not through Mr Stanley. 
On Sunday evening (Jan 5) I tele- 
peice Mr Stanley (Ascot 21997) and 
e was surprisingly willing to speak 
to me. 
He went to great lengths to explain 
that his business was entirely legal, 
something that I had not doubted. I 
questioned its morality—which is 
something that Mr Stanley apparently 
equates with legality. 
Though he was pleasant throughout 
our long conversation, Mr Stanley has 
developed “‘ double-think ” to what is 
really an art. This must be a pre- 
requisite in his line of business. 


One simile of his: “I am no more 
responsible than the garage owner 
who sells petrol to a customer who 
uses the car for a robbery”! 


Mr Stanley is not a hardened oppor- 
tunist, so on January 9 a registered 
letter was sent to him, signed by 29 
workers and students, begging him, on 
Christian and moral grounds, to re- 
fuse the contract. 


Among the signatories were two 
members of the local Oxfam Com- 
mittee, CND area secretary, school- 
teachers, and pensioners. 


To date (Jan 19) we have had no 
reply, and have no reason to believe 
that the arms contract has been re- 
fused. Perhaps Mr Stanley will change 
his mind if other people, with 
experience of campaigning on Biafra, 
would approach him. 

rry Law, 
57 Kiln Ride, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


Civil rights for all! 


As Kevin McGrath’s report (Jan 24) 
of the brutal police attack on Dublin 
sit-down demonstrators shows, Irish 
gardai do not differ remarkably from 
Northern Ireland RUC. 


Likewise the two Governments. Both 
are capitalist, both favour the haves 
against the have-nots, both are cor- 
rupt and ruthless. 


The Green Tory Government in the 
Republic has introduced in the Dail 
(Parliament) a Criminal Justice Bill, 
the writing of which, in section after 
Section, is identical with that of the 
Orange Tory Government’s Public 
Qrder Act in Northern Ireland, 


Indeed, the Green Tory Bill would be, 
if enacted, the worse of the two. 


In the North of Ireland, it is only 
the Minister of Home Affairs who has 
power to ban public’ meetings and 
processions. 


But in the Republic it is proposed that 
any garda (police) superintendent 
should have power to do so, if he 
thinks that traffic may be disrupted, 
or if the authorities have not seen 
fit to provide sufficient gardai (police) 
on duty. 


The provision that 24 hours notice of 
a public meeting or procession must 
be given beforehand to the police is 
also modelied on Stormont legislation 
Protest marches by trade univunists 
tenants, farmers—all could be pro- 
hibited. Any spontaneous public meet- 
ing or procession would be illegal. 


There are other objectionable 


sections, relating to rent strikes by 
tenants, and the with-holding of rates 
by farmers (two years imprisonment). 


Prisoners may be removed to military 
custody if the Minister is ‘‘ of opinion 
that the prisoner is detrimental, or 
likely to be detrimental, to the good 
order of the prison ”. 


Should this Criminal Justice Bill be 
passed, anti-trade union legislation 
would follow. And trade unionists 
would have no legal means of protest- 
ing. 

An unholy (but unwritten and un- 
spoken) alliance exists between the 
two Tory Governments in Ireland— 
the Green Tories of the Republic, the 
Orange Tories in the North. 

Brian FitzGerald, 

2 Islington Avenue, 

Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin. 


Truth set against 


a fabric of lies 


I agree with Allen Skinner (Personal 
Comment, Jan 10) that we need to use 
our conscious brains as well as the 
unconscious, but perhaps if he took a 
more long-term view he wouldn’t be 
quite so pessimistic. 

Nineteenth Century rationalism, as he 
said, was a reaction against super- 
stition—the ‘‘ pie-in-the-sky ” religion 
of the Victorian middle class which 
was so useful for the accumulation of 
capital and Empire building. 

The reaction now is against scientific 
humanism, because it didn’t deliver 
the goods: the model of reality as a 
Cosmic Machine turned out to be an 
inadequate guide to action after all. 


But where did this Cosmic Machine 
come from in the first place? Some 
people blame Descartes and other 
scientists of the 17th Century, but in 
fact it was the logical development of 
the Split Universe of the mediaeval 
theologians: our amoral Universe is 
what was left after they had extracted 
its spiritual content. 


The following is from a history of 

physics (Forces and Fields, by Mary 

Hesse, Nelson 1961): 
“The clearest break with ancient 
thought came with the distinction 
in the philosophy of Descartes be- 
tween mental and bodily substance 
. . . The result was a radically 
new way of looking at the operation 
of the spiritual and mental in the 
natural world .. . it carried with 
it the corollary that scientific 
theories about matter and action 
need have no relations to meta- 
physics and theology.” 


I am old enough to have gone 
through the stage of scientific 
humanism, like Allen Skinner, and its 
offspring Marxism, and have come out 
the other side. I realised as I grew 
up that the bourgeois conditioning I 
had been subjected to had given me 
a false view of reality. 

I then discovered science and 
Marxism, and they seemed to explain 
everything. Then came the snag— 
they did not explain me. The Marxist 
analysis of society is very good as far 
as it goes, but it does not allow for 
human nature. 

Marxists think that if you change the 
social structures everything will be 
OK, no more injustice and greed and 
oppression. But where did these 
things originate? Once you have got 
an economic system, your ideas flow 
from it, but the economic system is 
built by human beings who appar- 
ently have a natural tendency 
towards greed and fear and the 
resultant hunger for power over their 
fellow men. 

The young generation today have also 
decided that society is held together 
by a fabric of lies, but this time the 
fabric includes scientific humanism 
and Marxism, which have exposed 
themselves by their failure to usher 
in Utopia. 

They also realise that their minds 
have been conditioned, and they are 
trying to blast away this wall of con- 


ditioning and get down to the truth. 
But it’s bound to be a long process, 
like all organic growth. We must give 
them time. 

In the long run, one cannot manage 
on empiricism—one must have some 
theory, a mental model of the world 
and society. 

But the latest fashion in politics and 
sociology is not to have theories, and 
this is encouraged by the faceless men 
who dish out grants for research in 
these subjects. They don’t want 
people to understand what is going 
on in society, and in order to under- 
stand one must have a theory: with- 
out one no progress can be made. 


In the long run, then, to reject theory 
is to accept the status quo, because, 
unconsciously, one is being battered 
all the time by the picture of reality 
presented by the mass media, and one 
has no criteria for separating truth 
from lies. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, N11. 


Is Palestine dead ? 


Arthur Manis presented (Jan 24) one 
of the crudest approaches to the 
problems of the Arab-Israe] conflict 
that I have ever seen. 


Simply because Arab Palestine disap- 
peared as a political unit in May 1948 
—when the inhabitants fled or were 
expelled from the new state of Israel, 
were annexed by TransJordan, or 
taken over (not annexed) by the 
Egyptians in Gaza—he has liquidated 
the whole problem and presented the 
Zionist fait accompli as a legal and 
just fact. 


As pacifists, we are concerned with 
peace, love, and justice—and there 
can be no settlement in the Middle 
East till the claims of the Palestinian 
Arabs are met as far as they reason- 
ably can be, and the more extreme 
Arab nationalists recognise the right 
of the Jewish people to remain as 
partners in their spiritual homeland 
—provided that the notion of the 
Zionist State, artificially re-created in 
ve a Century, is dropped once and 
or all. 


We eannot support the terrorist 
tactics of the commando organisa- 
tions, any more than we can support 
what Moshe Menuhin calls the 
Napalm Judaism of modern Zionists, 
for neither are concerned with the 
achievement of a peaceful and just 
society by means which will ensure 
that end. 


We can only see the Arabs adopting 
the tactics of the Zionist terrorist 
groups of the mandate period, and 
an escalation of terror and counter- 
terror, if we refuse to recognise the 
claims of a homeless people and 
accept the simple Zionist myth of 
“We are right and want peace. You 
are wrong and want war.” 


The pacifist will never acquiesce in 
injustice—and that is precisely what 
Arthur Manis is trying to persuade us 
to do. If we accept his argument, we 
cease to believe in the just and peace- 
ful society that we claim to be work. 
ing towards. 

Peter Jones, 

81 Selwyn Road, Birmingham 16. 


Ban the Scottish bomb 


Mr and Mrs Walker (Jan 24) might 
find it illuminating to study the 
policy of the Scottish National Party 
before criticising it. 

At our last Annual Conference, this 
“narrow nationalist” body with 
nothing to “do with disarmament” 
committed itself to the expulsion of 
all nuclear bases and weapons from 
Scotland, and to support for limita- 
tion of the spread of nuclear weapons. 


We also voted to withdraw from 
NATO, and to halve the defence 
budget. (The Daily Express claimed 
that CND had taken over!) 

To support self-government for your 
country does not entail a lack of in- 
terest in any other political matter. 


To oppose elements of the present 
constitution does not entail support 
of the present Government. 
Jonathan Mitchell, 

20 Regent Street, Edinburgh 7. 


Freedom is the aim 


How right Roger Barnard is (“‘ Bloody 
Nonsense ”, Jan 24) in his opposition 
to the contemporary forces tending to 
take away from us such freedom as 
we have. 

But is he right in putting forward, 
as an alternative, democracy and de- 
centralisation—a frequent position 
taken up by Peace News—the assump- 
tion being that democracy and de- 
centralisation will increase our free- 
dom? 

Those who have “come up against” 
local government, or the boss of a 
small company, or even a committee, 
the majority of whom differ from 
oneself, will doubt it. 

Let us generalise Barnard’s definition 
of freedom and say that everyone 
should be free to do exactly as he 
wishes, except when that freedom 
impinges on the other person’s right 
to do exactly the same. 

This, of course, is difficult of achieve- 
ment, but the first step is to get our 
aim clear. If this is it, then what is 
the next step? 

I suggest the spreading out of 
power. And since money is power, 
what about a private income for 
everybody—guaranteed? An inalien- 
able right of everyone from birth to 
death? 

H. Dalby, 

17 Newstead Road, 

Middlesbrough. 


Roger Barnard replies: I support the 
idea of guaranteed income. Not as 3 
means to power, but because it should 
be ours as a citizenly right, since the 
social wealth—which belongs to ius 
as citizens—is already available to 
provide it. 


Executions in Russia 


The footnote to Hilda Bernstein’s 
Personal Comment (Dec 27) states: 
“Almost half of all executions 
throughout the world take place in 
South Africa ”. 

This should surely, at the very least, 
have read “almost half of all the 
known executions”. The shocking 
figures that I have found for execu- 
tions in South Africa are 120 in 1963, 
158 in 1964, and 70 in 1966 (Survey 
of Race Relations, 1966). 

But while almost nothing is known 
about the number of executions in 
China, a little can be learnt about the 
Soviet situation, despite the fact that 
Statistics of this sort are still State 
secrets. 

In 1961 the category of crimes subject 
to the death penalty was enormously 
extended in the Soviet Union to in- 
clude, among others, a variety of 
economic crimes. 

In the hope of better combatting 
economic crime, executions for 
economic offences were given con- 
siderable publicity in the subsequent 
year—a most unusual practice, since 
executions are normally only rarely 
reported. 

The number of executions recorded 
in that part of the Soviet press which 
is available to foreigners during that 
year was about 200. 


This gives no certain indication as to 
the total number of executions, be- 
cause no one can know what percen- 
tage was reported. 


Since 1962 the situation is even less 
clear, for the Soviet press has re- 
verted to its normal practice of only 
occasionally reporting executions, 
usually for murder or «collaboration 
with the Nazis during the war. 
There have recently, however, been 
a few reports from ‘“ underground ” 
sources of political and religious 
prisoners being murdered or executed 
by the authorities in labour camps. 
Peter Reddaway, 

London School of Economics, WC2. 
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ALLEN SKINNER’S PERSONAL COMMENT 


Worse things than murder 


IT do not Know, of course, whether the 
story in Hochuth’s play, Soldiers— 
that Winston Churchill planned the 
destruction of General Sikorski—is 
based on verifiable fact, and so I do 
not know whether, if Churchill were 
alive, it could be dealt with as a 


I do find it difficult to understand, 
however, why so many people find it 
necessary to get worked up about it. 
Lord Shawcross, for instance, is not 
only sure that it ts a libel, but also 
that it is an odious libel! 


Why “odious”? Churchill at that 
time was directing operations which, 
day by day, led to many deaths. He 
held that, if he did not cause these 
deaths, worse things would happen. 


The claim in Hochuth’s play is that 
it was this consideration that was 
operating in regard to General 
Sikorski. If it is right to kill so that 
worse things may not follow, what is 
wrong about it? 


Churchill approved in advance what 
was done at Hiroshima—as also, in- 
cidentally, did Attlee. Was the killing 
of General Sikorski so very much 
worse than this? 


It is precisely the fact that, once the 
method of war is endorsed, the 
dastardly becomes the legitimate, 
that is the ground for its absolute 
rejection. 


I look forward to reading the book, 
Soul on Ice, by the Black Panther 
leader, Eldridge Cleaver, which is 
just due for publication. 


The Times Saturday Review has just 
published one of the essays it con- 
tains, “The Lost Heroes”. This is a 
very perceptive and _ suggestive 
account of the development of the 
growing rebellion of the Negro 
peoples, and the relationship of this 
to the present widespread rebellion 
of youth. 


Despite the moving insights the essay 
provides, however, I think that 
Eldridge Cleaver’s schematic frame- 
work leads to a good deal of over- 
simplification. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is his conclusion. 


The coloured people of the world, 
he says, “ seek the same thing as the 
young rebel wants: an end to war 
and exploitation”. Surely what is 
happening in Nigeria should cause 
him to modify this claim. 


If Cleaver holds that the Nigerians 
are really seeking an end to war, it 
merely underlines the futility of his 
generalisation. The war of 1914-18 
was fought as “ the war to end war ”. 
* * * 

The Bishop of Woolwich is resigning 
his Bishopric, and hopes to under- 
take a university appointment. 

I have the personal hope that when 
this happens, we shall get another 
book from him, with more honesty in 


Immobile Voluntary Work Team! 


The Mobile Voluntary Workteam 
(MVWT) has been forced to re- 
trench. 


As I wrote last year (Dec 20) the 
nine-member team moved, during 
November, from digging gardens at a 
hospital in Wells to Birmingham, 
hoping that the Sparkbrook Associa- 
tion would involve it in real com- 
munity development. 


Instead, they say, they were largely 
saddled with decorating jobs. Some- 
times there was no work for them 
to do, while the group’s morale was 
hardly helped by a scurrilous (and 
quite unfair) report, condemning 
them as “long-haired” spongers, 
which appeared in the Birmingham 
Sunday Mercury during their visit. 


Personal problems forced some team 
members to withdraw, and at the end 
ee last month there were only five 
eft. 


Three of them are now concentrating 
on building up a new team. (An 
appeal in International Times has 
brought 15 applications.) 


“We are convinced that the Team is 
still workable”, says Dorry Lake, 
“but only if its internal organisation 
functions properly, which means that 
all members must be truly committed 
to creating an alternative society on 
anarcho-pacifist lines, and not merely 
be social misfits looking for a living 
outside the system.” 

New applicants will be met through- 
out February, and the first of a new 
series of projects is planned for 
March. 

* *k * 

The MVWT can be criticised for be- 
ing a form of travelling work-camp, 


Support 


Czechoslovakia 


A short history of last year’s up- 
rising, and of the WRI’s non-violent 
supporting forays into the capitals 
of Eastern Europe 


by Michael Randle, April 
Carter and others 

5s (paperback, 6 pp illus) post 6d 
42s dozen post free 

From HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
for all radical literature & books 


never long enough in one place to 
sustain the alternative institutions on 
which a non-violent society is based. 


But given the right people, and the 
right projects, the emphasis will 
change. Most radical groups have a 
period of youthful ginger activity 
before they settle down—and this ‘s 
essential to them. 

* * * 
Earlier this week an emergency force 
to prevent the eviction of travellers 
from temporary caravan sites was 
fermed in Manchester. 
Called the Gypsy Liaison Group of 
the Community Action Emergency 
Force, it will draw on the help of 
students at Manchester University, 
and workers from CRAG (Community 
Research & Action Group). 


Four sites in the city are at present 
under surveillance. The moment there 
is danger of eviction from any of 
them, gypsies will phone either David 
Graham, Director of CRAG, or one 
of the 40-odd students involved in 
the force. 


A message will then be broadcast 
over the intercom at Manchester 
Students Union, calling members to 
the site, where—if an appeal to the 


council workers _fails—“ direct 
action”, such as sitting on caravan 
tow-bars, will be carried out to 


obstruct the operation. 
David Graham stresses that the action 


will be non-violent and “non 
provocative”. He also believes that 
up to 200 students could be 
gathered at one time. 


To my mind, the most interesting 
aspect of the proposal is not that 
yolunteers should be called in an 
emergency to help protect a 
minority’s human rights (the Gypsy 
Council has tried to mobilise direct 
action on a number of occasions in 
the recent past) but that students 
should be trying to involve their 
University—at a fundamental level— 
in acting against outside injustice. 
Injustice, moreover, which would be 
unlawful, if the Minister of Housing 
had the wit to implement Part Two 
of the new Caravan Dwellers Act, 
mandating provisions of permanent 
travellers’ sites. 


At the time of writing, Manchester 
Students Union was to hold an Extra. 
Ordinary General Meeting, on Febru- 
ary 3, to debate the motion that “ the 


PROJECTS : Roger Moody 


University offer hospitality and wash- 
ing facilities” to the travellers. The 
“ facilities’ include a large open ex- 
panse within the University precincts. 


If any other readers are concerned to 
de this in their areas, they should 
contact: David Graham, CRAG, 58 
High Lane, Manchester 21. (He is 
willing to travel, in order to help 
organise groups, for expenses only.) 


it—that is, more candour—than there 
was in Honest to God. 


I suggest as a title: What the Creeds 
Mean to Me. Or perhaps it had better 
be put in the past tense: What the 
Creeds Meant to Me. 


For, when he is freed from his 
ecclesiastical office, he will be re- 
lieved of the necessity for the men- 
tal gymnastics that must have 
governed his relationship to his 
spoken creeds. 
* # % 

There was a superb coincidence in 
the New Statesman for January 24. 
Horner’s cartoon had a series of 
sketches showing the Prime Minister 
assuring the worker in 1964 that you 
can’t have Socialism without a man- 
date for it, and that means a new 
election. 


Then followed a series of ministerial 
warnings in the intervening years, 
covering the necessity for unemploy- 
ment, wages restraint, the prior need 
for stabilisation through deflation, 
and trade union restrictions. 


It culminated with the all-too-certain 
prophecy of Mr Wilson’s next year’s 
pronouncement: “You can’t have 
Socialism—you want us to lose the 
election? ” 


In the same issue—unfortunately not 
on the facing page—there was a full- 
page, small-type advert from the 
SPGB (Socialist Party of Great 
Britain) surveying Labour’s record. 


This is well worth reading, even if 
it only makes the reader think about 
the very obvious piece of common 
ground with which the pronounce- 
ment opens—“ Socialism is not the 
same as Capitalism ”, 


DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the right 

to select from notices sent in. To make the 

service as complete as possible, we urge 

organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 

To publicise full detai ils, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


7 February, Friday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. Cambridge Study of Non-violence. 
‘The Power of Non-violence’’ with Satish 
Baguley. Tel: 


Kumar. Contact 


0763 2468. 


WANSTEAD Ell. 8 pm. Wanstead House (nr 
“The George '’). Folk Social. Adm 4s. Med 
Aid Vietnam (Waltham Forest). 


8 February, Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Room 46, Dr Johnson 


House, Colmore Circus. West Midlands CND 
AGM. Future plans/reorganisation. 


George 


LONDON, 11 am Inverness Street Market, Cam- 
den Town. Leafiet distribution with musical 
backing. CND 


LONDON. 11 am. opp Woolworth's, Hampstead. 
eutek distribution with musical backing. 


LONDON 
Common. 


E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow 
Christian Anarchists. Paper by David 
Poolman. 


LONDON NW3. 7.30 pm. 
shoes "', Heath Street. Python Poetry Reading. 
Readers include William Empson, J. Heath- 
Stubbs, Frances Horovitz, Eddie Linden, 


9 February, Sunday 


LONDON NW5. 6.30 pm. The Aquinas Centre, St 
Dominic’s Priory, Southampton Road, Ecumeni- 
cal Service for Peace led by Fr Simon Blake 
OP (Vice-Chairman beste and Anglican/ 
Methodist clergy. CND 

LONDON WC2. 10.30 am to 5.30 pm. Nufto Hall, 
Jockeys Fields, off Theobalds Road. Conference 
on Latin America, with the Ist wife of Che 


‘The Three Horse- 


Guevara, Hilda Gardea, and Stan Nero MP, 
Ken Coates, Robin Blackburn, Adm 5s. MCF 


10 February, Monday 
ONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields 


(the Crypt). London School of Non-violence. 
‘ Non-violent Sociology’ with Fred Blum. 


11 February, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown'’, Corpora- 


tion Street. Discussion Group ‘‘ Revolution 


Now ”’, Alvin Stinton. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields 
(the Crypt). London School of Non-violence. 
‘‘Non-violent Economics ’’ with John Papworth. 


12 February, Wednesday 


LONDON N6. 8 pm. Shepherd’s Hill Public 

Library. Public Meeting on Chemical and 

Paglonical Warfare with Dr Robert Smith and 
N. Macdonald. Highgate Group CND. 


LONDON W2. 7.30 pm. Porchester Hall, Queens- 
way. ‘‘ Any Questions on China? '’ Answered by 
Isaac Ascher, Derek Bryan, Frida Knight. 
Chairman Rev Ian Thomson. SACU 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Friends House, 43 St Giles. 

‘Vietnam: Jast heave for peace’ Dick 
Nettleton. Oxford CND and Jiecsacn Peace 
Movement. 


13 February, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends House, Wanstead. 
Douglas Kepper on ‘‘ The Future of the Peace 
Movement ’’. E£10/E11 PPU. 


LONDON N3. 8 pm. St Mary at Finchley Parish 
Hall, Hendon Lane (Finchley Central tube). 
Young Brains Trust: ‘ relevant in 
19697 ’' Janice Ogg (CND), Roger Blake Crone 
Lib), Ted Coxhead (Young Soc). CND 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Important meeting. Discussion to begin cam- 
paign against military chaplains. Christian 
Non-violent Action. 
LONDON WC2. 7 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields 
(the Crypt). London School of Non-violence. 
“‘ Non-violent Politics '’ with Satish Kumar. 
14 February, Friday 
LONDON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 122 
Heath Street, Hampstead. An evening of films, 
6 


including hi War Game’ and 
Bridge over the Ben Hal River *’. CND. 


Announcing the publication of 
CHILDREN OF VIETNAM, the 
new, fascinating, human story of 
what life is like for these most 
innocent of the victims of this 
terrible war. 28 pages, fully 


_Wustrated and documented, it costs 


8s per copy, plus 6d postage. 
Available from: Medical Aid 
Committee for Vietnam, PO Box 
100, 36 Wellington Street, WC72. 
eee eae) 


Sackcloth and ashes. Or rather, 
khadi and ashes. My remark that 
Gandhi wouldn’t have been 
allowed in St Paul’s for last 
week’s memorial service, because 
the invitations called for “ lounge 
suits”, has drawn a stern rebuke 
from a member of the Gandhi 
Centenary Committee at my 
“sneer ”, which “ wasn’t funny ”. 


“Tf Gandhi had arrived in his 
usual costume for England (loin- 
cloth and shawl) he would have 
been most welcome.” Which is a 
great relief, and doesn’t in the 
least surprise me. 


The term “lounge suits” was in- 
tended, I am told, to stop people 
turning up in white tie and tails, 
and just meant “ informal dress ” 
(though I beg to doubt if it meant 
quite as informal as I tend to go 
around in). 


* * * 


Actually I didn’t intend a sneer, 
more of a good-tempered jibe. In 
fact, my own decision not to wear 
a loincloth for the service was 
motivated not by a fear that I 
wnuldn’t be let in, but by the 
f~elish climate. 


The interesting thing was that 
though there were VIPs in atten- 
dance—including, of all people, 
Michael Stewart (the Foreign 
Secretary and apologist for 
General Gowon etc)—they were 
not unduly prominent. 


They even seemed a little cowed 
by the occasion. The service be- 
longed to the many hundreds of 


ordinary people filling the 
cathedral. 
% * * 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Meanwhile, the London School of 
Non-Violence in the Crypt of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields got off to a 
good start, so far as numbers 
were concerned. Satish Kumar in 
fine form, and Canon Collins said 
things on non-violent action that 
would have curled the hair of 
most CND council members a few 
years back, including, I suspect 
the Canon himself. 


* % * 


At about the time of the special 
issue of Peace News on the 
massacre of Brazilian Indians 
(November 22) a ten-man expedi- 
tion, led by a Father Calleri, was 
setting off in Amazonas to 
“pacify” the Atroari Indians. 


The reason the Atroari had to be 
pacified was so that a road could 
be built, linking Manaus and the 
Venezuelan border. The prospect 
doesn’t appear to have appealed 
to the Indians, however, for 150 
miles north of Manaus they 
massacred the expedition. 


“This was just one example of 
how much has to be done to over- 
come the obstacles to progress”, 
commented a Financial Times cor- 
respondent on January 15. 


No doubt, with the excuse of the 
dead missionarles to sustain them, 
effective efforts to get rid of “ the 
obstacles to progress” (that is, 
the Indians) will ensure even- 
tually that the road is built. 


Hard on the Indians and the 
missionaries, but someone’s got 
to pay the price of progress. 


6 *K * 


“Police Sgt James McGregor, 
Aberfeldy, told a jury at Perth 
Sheriff Court yesterday (January 
27).that he could tell tinkers by 
their smell. 


““While I cannot differentiate 
between one family and another, 
tinkers have a definite smell, a 
smell with which I am quite con- 
versant’.” (Scotsman, January 
28). 

The smelling abilities of Police 
Sgt McGregor, were important 
evidence in the case, which re- 
sulted in 24-year-old George Me- 
Phee being sent to jail for nine 
months, charged with breaking 
into a post-office. 


Conviction by smell is a new one 
on me. It obviously could have a 
great future. (“‘ Pakistanis have 
a definite smell, your worship ” 
. . . ditto for West Indians, 
hippies, Catholics and _  vege- 
tarians.) 

It seems clear they do need a 
Scottish Council for Civil 
Liberties; and following the meet- 
ing last week, one is to be set 
up, with representatives of trades 
oe students, travellers and so 
orth. 


Contact: Robert Thomson, 34 
Beechwood Crescent, Wishaw, 
Lanarks. 


CLAS SUPIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis 
counts for series. Box No—is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 

COMPANIONSHIP and_ financial help 
sought, New venture, Establishing Peace 
Holiday Centre. Preferably Switzerland. 
Please write: Jessica Allen Box No 892. 


DUREX Gossamer 2is 3 doz, Featherlite 
13s 6d doz. Supertrans 10s doz. Personal 
Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, Wakefield, 


‘““} RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another.’’ This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 

3 OPREAR OT OO pnea  we BF wT ie oR TAR 
MICHAEL SHIELDS: 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5, Interior, exterior decorating. Percen- 
tage of profits to Peace News, 


WANTED, urgently Funds for fighting 
Toryism/injustice in Northern Ireland 
Westminster By-election. Please send: 
Republican Labour Candidate. Phelim 
O'Neill, Cunningham Terrace, Omagh, 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland, Personal 


acknowledgement. 


YOUNG African male, London Graduate, 
rebel from ‘‘ The System ’’, wishes to meet 
young, unconventional people (male and 
female) London area. Box No 893 


Publications 


FOR IMPROVED insight into life, send 3s 
for post free booklet: ‘‘ The New Prin- 
ciples Society ’’'’, Dept PN, 10 Hornbeam 
Close, Selly Oak, Birmingham 29, 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial sub- 
scription to both for two months: 8s post 
free, 84B Whitechapel High Street (Angel 
Alley), London El. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom, 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1. 


THE “ NEW” TRIBUNE out today. Even 
more essential for every Socialist, 
Radical and Revolutionary. This week: 
John Saville asks ‘‘ How can the working- 
class regain its voice and power? ’’ Ben 
Mallalieu analyses the opposition to 
Cannabis. Lawrence Daly, anti-Vietnam 
War campaigner: ‘‘The Influences that 
Shaped my Outlook ’’. Also: Frank Allaun, 
Ian Mikardo, letters, reviews, poetry. 
From newsagents, or 24 St John Street, 
London EC4. Price 1s. 


Accommodation wanted 

SMALL room with cooking facilities, Easy 
access Central London for Anglo-West 
ee lady. Pacifist household, Box No 


Holidays 

VISIT the Socialist countries with the Lon- 
don CP Group Holidays. Two weeks, travel 
by air. Bulgaria, at Sunny Beach, Black 
Sea, Every Saturday, May/Sept from £55. 
Sun, Sea, Socialism. Czechoslovakia, visit 
Prague and the High Tatras. £64 inclusive. 
July 19, Aug 2, Aug 16. Hungary, Lake 
Balaton and Budapest. A marvellous two- 
centre holiday. £60 all in. July 26, Aug 
2 and Aug 9. Soviet Union, 15 days, Lon- 
don-Leningrad-Moscow, Yalta. All travel by 
air. £104 inclusive, Fri July 11, Fri Aug 1. 
Write for details: A. Miller, 75 Farringdon 
Road, EC1. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to pack 
Peace News on Wednesday evenings from 
5 pm. Easy work, free tea and biscuits, 
informal discussion. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 last four perfs ‘‘ Cin- 
derella’ ’a new twist to an old tale. Fri, 
Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. Sun Matinee at 3 pm. 
Tickets 10s, 7s 6d, and 5s. Mems 7s 6d. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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ONE SHILLING 


WHO IS THE THUG 
MR SHORT? 


The thug is you, Mr Short. And 
you know it. Political discourse, 
the tone and nuance of language, 
is not something which can con- 
cern you very much in your 
present arrogant mood. 


But you are aware that your role 
as Minister of Education can be to 
set a style and manner of debate, 
a moral leadership, which will 
influence the thoughts and con- 
duct of the whole community. 


You know that what a Govern- 
ment Minister says shapes the 
nature of political debate and may 
determine the acceptability and, 
indeed, respectability of particu- 
lar words, ideas and arguments. 


So when you tried to isolate 30 
students at the London School of 
Economics and called them 
“thugs of the academic world”, 
you knew what you were doing. 


“They are wreckers. They are 
there to disrupt society. Their 
weapons are lies, misrepresenta- 
tion, defamation, character assas- 
sination, intimidation, and more 
recently, physical violence.” 


But you are the wrecker, Mr 
Short, you are setting out to dis- 
rupt society by lies, misrepre- 
sentation, defamation and charac- 
ter assassination. 


You are recklessly inciting the 
mass of the population to turn 
against students. You are validat- 
ing in advance harsh disciplinary 
or legal sanctions against political- 
ly active students. 

You are seeking to intimidate 
students. You excite popular 
prejudice against students, make 
it respectable. You are inciting 
physical violence against students. 


Why have you done this? To 


divide society on lines of preju- 
dice in order to Pigs your 
ower and that of Government. 
ou are not afraid to smear, to 
scapegoat, for that end. 


But you are afraid. You are 
afraid, Mr Short, to debate with 
students, to come out of your 
office, your “Ministry of Edu- 
cation”, to go out and listen to 
the questions that are being asked 
by students about our society and 
its goals. 


Because you are afraid, you have 
lashed out without consideration 
for the victims of your outburst. 
Those you seek to eliminate. 
Those you seek to manipulate. 

You will not be effective in stop- 
ping student unrest. But a squalid 
and dangerous outcome of your 
words is certain. You, Mr Short, 


are the thug. 
BOB OVERY 


‘They are wreckers. They are there to disrupt society. 
Their weapons are lies, misrepresentation, defamation, 
character assassination, intimidation, and more recently, 
physical violence.’ 


Edward Short in the House of Commons, January 29 


